CONVENTIONS ¢@ aad © SCHOOLS 


JULY 8-AUGUST 2, 1957 — INDIANA 
CANNERS TECHNICIAN SCHOOL, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 12, 1957—TRI-STATE PACKERS AS- 
soclIATION, Summer Outing, Miles River 
Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Md. 


JULY 18-19, 1957 — NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Golden Anniver - 
sary Meeting, Catawba Cliffs Beach Ch b, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 


JULY 22-24, 1957 — NATIONAL MACA- 
RONI MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd 
Annual Meeting, Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, Mich. 


JULY 31- AUGUST 9, 1957 — NEW 
YORK STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 17th Annual Mold Count School, 
N. Y. State Experiment Station, Jordon 
Hall, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 5, 1957 — NEW YORK STATE 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Sum- 
mer Outing, Midvale Country Club, Pen- 
field, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER 8-11, 1957 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Convention, Hotels Sherman and 
Morrison, Chicago, 


OCTOBER 10-12, 1957—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 26th Annual Meeting, 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


OCTOBER 14-16, 1957 — SANITATION 
MAINTENANCE SHOW AND CONFERENCE, 
Navy Pier, Chicago, Il. 


OCTOBER 20-23, 1957 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 24th Annual 
Meeting Sheraton-Park and Shoreham 
Hotels, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 28-31, 1957—-NATIONAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL PACKAGING & HANDLING EXPOSI- 
TION, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


NOVEMBER 4-6, 1957—10WA-NEBRAS- 
KA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1957—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, II. 


NOVEMBER 11, 1957 — TENNESSEE- 
KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


NOVEMBER 11-12, 1957—WwISCcONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 20-22, 1957 INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 
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NOVEMBER 21-22, 1957 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1957 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 43rd An- 
nual Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pa. 


DECEMBER 4-6, 1957 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1957— NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
72nd Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1957 — OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 50th Annual Conven- 
tion, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1957 —- ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


DECEMBER 14, 1957 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meet- 
ing and Sales Conference, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 6-8, 1958 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash. 


JANUARY 9-10, 1958 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 35th Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 18-19, 1958 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Board of Direc- 
tors, Administrative Council and Com- 
mittee Meetings, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 18-22, 1958—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Can- 
ners Show, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. : 


JANUARY 19, 1958—cCANNING MaA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


JANUARY 20-23, 1958 — NATIONAL 


CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Con- 


vention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-29, 1958 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec, Canada. 


MARCH 2-5, 1958—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


CONTROL OF 
PICKLE SOFTENING 


Softening of salt-stock cucumbers dur- 
ing brining and storage has been a seri- 
ous cause of loss to commercial pickle 
packers—loss amounting to an estimated 
$1 million a year. 

In the past, softening losses have been 
unpredictable. Cucumbers might go soft 
in brining vats or might not. No one 
knew why it happened or how to prevent 
it. When cucumbers did soften, packers 
could either dump the entire lot or, if 
softening was not too advanced, use the 
cucumbers for lower priced .pickle prod- 
ucts. 

This loss is being controlled through 
cooperative research by various agencies 
—USDA’s Food Fermentation Labora- 
tory, Raleigh, operated jointly by the 
ARS Southern’ Utilization Research 
Branch, New Orleans, and North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Raleigh; and the processing and seed 
industries. 

Blossoms are trouble source: Research- 
ers have isolated from cucumber brines 
two types of enzymes—pectinolytic and 
cellulolytic—that attack the pectin and 
cellulose in the cucumber and cause it 
to soften. Microbial studies indicate that 
these enzymes are produced chiefly by 
growth of molds in hte cucumber blos- 
soms. These molds flourist in the wither- 
ing flower as the cucumber develops. 
When blossoms go into the vat along with 
with the cucumbers, the enzymes diffuse 
through the brine and thence into the 
cucumber tissue. 

Since no practical economical method 
for removing all the flowers has been 
developed, it is necessary to get rid of the 
enzymes in some other way. Softening- 
enzyme concentration reaches its peak in 
the bring uring the first 24 to 48 hours 
after vats are filled. By draining away 
the original brine at the end of the 36 
to 48 hours and replacing it with a new 
brine, researchers markedly reduced the 
enzymes. A test to detect the presence of 
softening enzymes has also been.devised 
by these scientists. 

The practice of draining vats threat- 
ened by softening has been widely 
adopted by the pickle industry, particu- 
larly by southern operators. It saves 
thousands of bushels of cucumbers an- 
nually at low cost—2 or 3 cents a bushel 
—and gives consumers firm, crisp, high- 
quality pickles. 

New work looks promising: Present re- 
search is aimed at learning more about 
enzymatic softening and methods of pre- 
venting it. Some promising work is being 
done on the use of naturally occurring 
softening-enzyme inhibitors obtained 
from plant sources. In addition, machin- 
ery manufacturers are trying to develop 
a way of mechanically removing the blos- 
soms, and plant breeders are investigat- 
ing the possibility of developing a cucum- 
ber that drops its blossom more readily. 
For the present, however, the procedure 
of draining off the original, enzyme-laden 
brine is the most practical method to 
prevent softening of salt stock. 
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Report from Continental’s new Research Center* ~ fi 
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A Continental Can technician tests 
food specimens in the thermal 
death time unit to assure proper 
food processing. 


THERMAL DEATH TIME SYSTEM HELPS 
IMPROVE PROCESSING OF CANNED FOODS 


*TOP AWARD WINNER 
The thermal death time unit is a vital part of Continental’s research program _¢.,, the excellence of its modern, scientific design, 


to improve canned food processing. Continental’s process engineers use this  Continental’s new $7,500,000 Chicago research 


center has won the honor award of the Chicago 
system to determine the most effective means of killing food-spoiling bacteria. chagher the 


First, tests are made on food specimens that have been inoculated with —— Chicago Association of Commerce and 
typical food spoilage organisms. Placed in cotton plugged tubes, these specimens ss 
are rapidly heated and cooled with steam operated equipment. Temperatures 
for this study range as high as 270 degrees F. 

Later the research scientists repeat the experiment, duplicating actual com- SERVICE 


mercial production, processing the food in small cans. After a period of reke) NTI NENTAL 


incubation, researchers check to see which organisms survive a given time and 


temperature of heat sterilization. CAN COM PANY 


These exhaustive studies enable Continental’s engineers to recommend the Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
best method for processing canned foods. If you have a processing problem... Central Division: 135 So. Le Salle St., Chicago 3 
call us. Our engineers will welcome the opportunity to help you solve it. Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 


QUALITY 
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ICC REGULATIONS FOR 
MIGRANT FARM WORKERS 


Regultions concerning the safety of 
operation and equipment, the qualifica- 
tions of drivers and maximum hours of 
service, and the comfort of passengers 
in motor vehicles transporting migrant 
agricultural workers in interstate com- 
merce were issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on June 19. The regu- 
lations which become effective on August 
1 were promulgated pursuant to legisla- 
tion passed a year ago. 

Proposed regulations were made public 
last December and the written views of 
interested persons were solicited and for- 
mal discussions held and finally a public 
hearing was ordered and held. It was on 
the basis of these hearings that the regu- 
lations were issued. The complete text 
of the regulations and the report of ICC 
have been reproduced by the National 
Canners Association and sent to all mem- 
bers and mailed to non-members as well. 
NCA has made this industry-wide dis- 
tribution so that canners can assist in 
the job of educating migrant workers to 
these new requirements, and thus help 
promote traffic safety this fall during 
the movement of migrant workers to 
their Southern homes. 


PROCESSED APPLES INSTITUTE 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


H. E. Meinhold, President, Duffy-Mott 
Company, Inc. was elected President of 
Processed Apples Institute, Inc. at the 
Institute’s Sixth Annual Meeting held at 
the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, June 26-29. J. 
E. Klahre, Apple Growers Association, 
was elected one of three Vice-Presidents. 
L. W. Brown, National Fruit Product 
Co., Inc. and E. J. Yoder, C. H. Mussel- 
man Company, were re-elected Vice- 
Presidents. 

J. J. Tormey, Lyndonville Canning 
Co., Inc. was elected Treasurer. J. Pinck- 
ney Arthur, Shenandoah Valley Apple 
Cider & Vinegar Corporation, continues 
as Secretary. Oscar A. Hallberg, Hall- 
berg Canning Corporation and Gordon I. 
Van Eenwyk, Fruit Belt Preserving 
Company, were elected to the Board of 
Directors. Gordon D. Bowman, Bowman 
Apple Products Co., Inc. and Richard E. 
Byrd, H. F. Byrd, Ine. were re-elected 
for another year. M. E. Knouse, Presi- 
dent, Knouse Foods, Inc., retiring Presi- 
dent, will also serve on the P.A.I. Board 
of |irectors. 

\ir. Meinhold was one of the founders, 
as well as the first President of P.A.I. 
He has served as a Vice-President and 
men ber of the Board of Directors con- 
tinvously since that time. Long active 
m ‘:rocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc as chairman of many committees, as 
we! as a member of its Board of Direc- 


GM \’s third Vice-President. 

‘‘rganized in 1951 to promote quality 
ap; esauce, apple slices and apple juice, 
mans, jars and bottles, Processed Ap- 
ple- Institute, Inc. is a national organ- 
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ization of leading processors of these 
apple products. 


QM TOMATO SPECS 

The Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute has amended Specifica- 
tion JJJ-T-571 for Canned Tomatoes to 
include a vacuum requirement and which 
will apply to all 1957 procurement of 
canned tomatoes. 

Consideration of this step began in 
1954, and during the 1955 NCA Conven- 


tion the Food and Container Institute 


held a conference on the subject to which 
representatives of the tomato cannind 
industry were invited. Following this a 
proposed amendment to the Specification 
was circulated for comments. In its ini- 
tial form, the proposal called for an aver- 
age vacuum of at least 5 inches, with not 
more than 10 percent of the cans falling 
below 3 inches. After receipt of industry 
comments the proposal was revised to the 
figures given below, and was included in 
1956 procurement on a trial basis. 

The new requirement will state that 
the product shall be packed in such a 


manner that an average vacuum of not 
less than 3 inches of mercury is achieved. 
Not more than 10 percent of the cans 
tested shall fall below a vacuum of 1 inch 
of mercury. 

Detailed instructions for determining 
vacuum and correcting readings will also 
be included. 


APPLE BUTTER GRADES 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
July 1 announced revision of the United 
States Standards for Grades of Apple 
Butter to replace those which have been 
in effect since October 1, 1945. Principal 
change is provision for a means of evalu- 
ating color of the product. The Depart- 
ment has developed plastic color stand- 
ards, for comparison with the product, 
and incorporated them in the grade 
standards by reference. — 

The revised standards also adopt the 
Amended Standards of Identity for Fruit 
Butter issued by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and they establish a proce- 
dure for observing the product for de- 
fects. The revision becomes effective on 
August 5, 1957. 


Mr. Meinhold was recently elected ' 


SALES 


Bill Moore, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, 
has a lot of good sales sense in his 
“Kraut Letter” to members of May 
2. On the subject of “Price vs. 
Value,” here’s what he says: 


“LET’S SELL VALUE! 


Each of us acting individually 
should be working out a scheme 
whereby our kraut can be sold at 
25 cents a dozen more than our 
competitor, not the reverse. How- 
ever, as long as we chain our think- 
ing to the quotations at the bottom 
of the market and can see no far- 
ther than our neighbor’s price— 
we'll never be able to sell value. 
The reason ?—We’re too busy talk- 
ing about and coping with, price. 

The VALUE story takes creative 
ideas. It takes something extra 
special ‘built in’ to the product, the 
package, the use, its manufacture, 
etc. There most be something spe- 
cial about our individual opera- 
tions. What is it? How can it be 
dramatized ? 

If the only NEWS that we pro- 
vide our sales representatives is 
PRICE—how can we legitimately 
expect our business to be conducted * 
on any other basis. Time and time 
again contact with brokers indi- 
cates that very little other than 
price news is obtained from the 
principal. 

Time-and time again contact with 
brokers indicates that the conver- 
sations with buyers center around 


SENSE 


PRICE. Talk with buyers and they 
say first off, ‘Sure kraut moves 
when we can get the right price.’ 
But you’ll notice they prop up their 
own margins without reflecting the 
reductions they force out of the 
manufacturer. When a buyer is in 
the saddle because of the supply 
situation he will invariably insist 
on price unless he is sold on 
VALUE. That’s our job individu- 
ally and collectively. 


Sellers everywhere today are 
contending with this problem of 
PRICE OBJECTIONS! The biggest 
and most successful are examining 
the best tested methods of over- 
coming PRICE OBJECTIONS. One 
writer says, ‘There are dozens of 
reasons why buyers object to price.’ 
They all mean, ‘You haven’t sold 
me the value of your proposition.’ 
So. we come back to VALUE. 


What is our kraut value story? 
What is different about X brand 
kraut compared to Y brand kraut? 
Our VALUE story rests in those 
differences. How we can lift our- 
selves individually above our com- 
petitors and get away from the 
PRICE OBJECTIONS rests on the 
differences we build in to our prod- 
uct, our services, our containers. 


And, if we won’t actively develop H 
those differences and learn to sell 
VALUE—we might as well give up 
‘and, sell for PRICE—seeking sal- 
vation in periodic short cabbage 
supplies.” 
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Norwegian Canning Industry School at Stavanger to educate 
personnel that are employed as managers or supervisors in can- 
neries. The school is financed by a tax on the ee of the 


canneries. 


The Norwegian Canning 
Industry's School 


By LESLIE W. SCATTERGOOD 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


During the past few years there has 
been an increasing interest in the need 
for providing some technical training for 
those employed in the fishing industry. 
Some countries, such as Canada, Norway, 
Holland, Great Britain, Denmark, and 
Japan already give certain amounts of 
education in this field. Norway and 
Japan, being among the leaders in the 
fisheries, are perhaps the leaders in offer- 
ing such training. In the United States, 
fishery education is available on a small 
scale to students in a very few univer- 
sities. 


Norway has made impressive efforts 
to supply better trained personnel for the 
fishing industry. One of its more import- 
ant schools has been operated since 1952 
by the Norwegian Canning Industry at 
Stavanver, on the western Norway coast. 
The purpose of this school is to educate 
personnel that are employed as managers 
or supervisors in canneries. The courses 
of study are designed primarily for those 
already in the canning industry and pro- 
vide the theoretical and technical knowl- 
edge that those with practical experience 
often lack. 


STRICT QUALITY STANDARDS 


To understand the need for well 
trained supervisors, it is necessary to 


realize that in Norway there is a strict 
control of exported canned products. This 
is especially important with respect to 
brislings and sardines, two of the prin- 
cipal canned exports. The quality of the 
Norwegian processed fish is well known 
and has been maintained only by the 
intensive efforts of the government and 
industry. In Norway, no canned product 
can be exported without passing the rigid 
standards that the industry has estab- 
lished, with the approval of the govern- 
ment. Canned fish that fail to meet the 
export requirements must be sold within 
the country, with a consequent decrease 
in price. This failure to be exported has 
other, wider repercussions. The main- 
tainance of favorable foreign exchange 
balances is one of Norway’s great prob- 
lems, and the export trade is strongly 
encouraged. The canning of any fish un- 
suitable for export not only is less profit- 
able for the canner, but also may be a 
loss to the country with respect to for- 
eign exchange. In some years, the pack 
of brisling sardines is limited by.- the 
available supply of fish, and the world 
market will take the entire season’s pack 
at a good price; consequently, any of 
these sardines that are substandard and 
cannot be exported represent a definite 
loss of potential foreign credit, 


THE CANNING SCHOOL 


The Norwegian Canning School is 
financed by a tax on the production of the 
canneries. There were also some private 
donations to finance the initial operations 
and the construction of the school. The 
students pay no fees, except for minor 
purchases of school supplies. Board and 
room are free. 


There are two courses. One is a pre- 
liminary training period of four to five 
months for students that have only 
had a grammar school education, and the 
second course is for those who have 
passed the first course or who have had 
about the equivalent of our high school 
education. The second course lasts for 
about nine months, and it is during this 
period that the more technical education 
is provided. 


SUBJECTS 


The subjects that are of special value 
to cannery supervisors include the study 
of fishery laws and regulations, fishery 
biology, factory sanitation, bacteriology, 
chemistry, mathematics, physics, food 
preservation, machinery design and 
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Engineering Drawing Class in canning school, Stavanger. 


Norwegian Canning Industry Quality Control Laboratory. 


drewing, and production planning. Basic 
training is given in all these subjects, 
wit. particular emphasis on their appli- 
cations to cannery work. At the conclu- 
sion: of the final course, a comprehensive 
exe mination is given, and diplomas are 
awarded to the successful candidates. 
Th y are then ready to resume their work 
in the canning industry with a much 
greater comprehension of the principles 
invelved in proper food processing. 


FACILITIES 


The school has all the facilities needed 
to study the various subjects and has an 
exc :llent staff of teachers, trained in both 
the practical and technical phases of food 
precessing. A complete canning line, in- 
cluc;ing various types of both old and 
medern equipment, is operated in the 
bas 2ment of the school building. Physical, 
chemical, biological, and bacteriological 
lab ratories are well equipped, as are 
the machine repair shops. The whole 
ph sical set-up plus the enthusiasm of 
the teachers make a very favorable im- 
pression on the visitor. 


,tavanger is not only an important 
ca: nery city, being the center of the bris- 
lin: fishery, but is also the home of some 
of -he most important canning labora- 
toi es and associations. Students at the 


school, therefore, not only have the op- 
portunity to make frequent visits to the 
various canneries, but also are able to 
see what efforts are being made to solve 
many of the industries’ problems, both 
technological and economic. 


SUPERVISION 


In the same building are the brisling 
and herring-sardine canning associations 
—groups that are organized by the indus- 
try to promote the sale of their products 
throughout the world. These associa- 
tions are also concerned with the main- 
tainance of the proper quality standards 
for sardines. The actual quality testing 
is performed by the Quality - Control 
Laboratory, also in the school building. 
In this new and well equipped laboratory, 
the imported substances used for can- 
ning, such as tinplate, edible oils, and 
mustard and tomato sauces must be 
tested and approved before the canner 
can use them. The finished canned prod- 
uct must be examined here before it can 
be granted an export license. This Sta- 
vanger laboratory is principally inter- 
ested in canned fish, but canned fruits 
and vegetables are also inspected. Stu- 
dents at the canning School become well 
acquainted with the procedures used at 
the Quality Control Laboratory. In this 
same building is the canning industry’s 


Machinery Laboratory where new types 
of equipment are designed and tried, and 
where experts are available for consul- 
tation with canners who have machinery 
problems. 


RESEARCH 


The main laboratory of the canning 
industry is in an older and adjoining 
building, and the students observe and 
at times take part in the research activ- 
ities there. In this laboratory, a staff of 
food technologists, bacteriologists, and 
chemists are engaged in solving the many 
problems that food processors face. For 
example, how to eliminate the blackening 
of shrimp, or how to lengthen the period 
during which canned spiced herring tid- 
bits can be kept without deterioration, or 
how to find the best method of smoking 
sardines. 


The canning industry is well satisfied 
with the school that they have established 
and feel that the best chance of insuring 
a steady improvement in Norwegian can- 
ned products is by providing intensive 
training for their principal cannery per- 
sonnel, who can apply their increased 
knowledge at the actual production level. 
Schools of this type should be given con- 
sideration by those interested in improv- 
ing the efficiency of our canning indus- 
tries. 
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tory, Stavanger. 


factory, Stavanger. 


Shown on the photos, left to right; 


Canning school student inspecting fresh brisling at local fac- 
Student watching brisling being put into smoking room at local 


Student operating closing machine in local factory, Stavanger. 
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New York Canners & Freezers Asso- 
ciation — The Summer Outing of the 
Association will be held at Midvale Coun- 
try Club, Penfield, New York, on Mon- 
day, August 5. The change in location to 
Midvale Country Club was made because 
the directors of the club where the outing 
was originally to be held, decided against 
permitting outsiders to play golf. The 
Midvale facilities are excellent with a 
brand new club house and a dining room 
capable of serving 350 at dinner. Golf 
will be the principal activity of the day. 
However, the club has a beautiful pool 
for those who wish to swim, and there 
will be the usual card playing during the 
afternoon and evening. Those who expect 
to attend should contact Secretary Wil- 
liam H. Sherman, 226 First Federal Sav- 
ings Buiding, Rochester, New York, en- 
closing check at $5.50 per person for din- 
ner, so that arrangements can be com- 
pleted. 


William W. Wurm Company, Chicago 
food products broker, has announced the 
addition of Minot (Ben) Bennett, former- 
ly National Sales Manager of Greenwood 
Foods, Inc., Waterloo, New York, to the 
Wurm sales organization, where he will 
be in charge of all specialties handled 
by the firm. Mr. Bennett was previously 
sales representative for the Continental 
Can Company. 


Lord-Mott Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land canners of a complete line of vege- 
tables, has announced the appointment 
of Craig Brokerage Company of Indi- 
anapolis as its exclusive representative 
in that area. 


James D. Dole, who did so much to put 
pineapple on the table of the Nation, was 
honored late in June in Honolulu at a 
banquet meeting of the Newcomen Soci- 
ety, an International Historical Society 
in the field of business and industry. 
Henry A. White, president of the Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., presented an 
historical paper tracing Mr. Dole’s life 
and his role as pioneer of Hawaii’s huge 
pineapple industry, and founder of the 
company whose products bear his name. 


The Pineapple Growers Association of 
Hawaii, which maintains offices in San 
Francisco, Calif., and whose secretary is 
C. L. Queen, has released a report of 
packs, deliveries and inventories for the 
pack year ended May 31, 1957. The total 
pineapple pack amounted to 19,815,206 
cases, and that of pineapple juice 14,855,- 
372 cases. The inventory of pineapple 
on hand May 31, 1957, was 6,618,953 
cases and that of juice 5,066,105 cases. 


Merger Completed—The Shirriff-Hor- 
sey Corporation, Ltd., Plant City, Florida 
and Toronto, Ontario, Canada, has ac- 
quired the business of the Salada Tea 
Company of Boston, Massachusetts, and 
the Salada Tea Company of Canada, Ltd., 
bringing together two food organizations 
with combined annual sales in the neigh- 
borhood of $50 million. No details of the 
transaction were made known. The cor- 
poration will hereafter be known as 
Salada-Shirriff-Horsey, Ltd. The corpo- 
ration will operate nine plants in three 
countries. Its products include tea under 
the Salada brand, citrus products under 
the “Horsey” brand, a variety of food 


products marketed under the “Shirriff” 
and “Lushus” brands, frozen shrimp 
under the “S E A” brand, and a number 
of other food products. 


Pomona Products Company, Griffin, 
Georgia, has appointed Lamar Coates to 
the position of Sales Manager. Mr. 
Coates has been associated with the com- 
pany for a number of years in the sales 
department working with brokers and 
customers and is well qualified for the 
new position. The announcement was 
made by W. Ennis Parker, company Pres- 
ident. 


National Cranberry Association, Han- 
son, Massachusetts—Frank P. Crandon, 
Vice-President, has been appointed act- 
ing President filling the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of James E. Glover. 
Kenneth G. Garside has been appointed 
Vice-President in charge of finance and 
General Manager. Russell Makepeace 
has been appointed Secretary, and John 
F. Harriott, Treasurer, filling the va- 
caney caused by the resignation of John 
C. Makepeace as Secretary-Treasurer. 
These officers will serve until election at 
the Annual Meeting soon to be held. The 
company has renovated the cranberry 
juice cocktail line at the Hanson plant, 
and new equipment has been added. A 
new item being offered is cranberry sher- 
bet mix for ice cream manufacturers. The 
Association will sponsor its annual Cran- 
berry Harvest Festival at the Edaville 
Cranberry Plantation and narrow gauge 
railroad in South Carver, September 21 
and 22. 


The Pennsylvania Agriculture Queens pause for a moment in 
their hectic schedule at the recent Pennsylvania Grocers Conven- 
tion to hear a word about Pennsylvania’s Quality Canned Foods. 
The “man with the can” is Jack R. Grey, Executive Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Canners Association. The Queens are... 

lst row, 1 to r: Donna Lee Brumbaugh, Martinsburg, Potato 
Blossom Queen; Sandra D Shannon, New Wilmington, Miss Milk 
Maid; Elizabeth Erb, Mt. Zion, Poultry Queen. 2nd row, | to r: 
Janet Pete, Cochranton, Livestock Queen; Carol Edwards, Cham- 
bersburg, Apple Blossom Queen; Heidi Nickey, Littlestown, Cher- 
ry Pie Queen. 3rd row, | to r: Kathleen Foltz, Mechanicsburg, 
Apple Dessert Queen; Lois Demmy, Ephrata, Peach Queen; Agnes 
Rose Oaks, Cairnbrook, Maple Queen. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


Warner Adds Reclaiming Line 


Canners Exchange, insurers of most of 
the nation’s food processors, has added a 
new Canned Food Reclaiming Line to re- 
habilitate canned foods damaged by fire 
and water in any size from the smallest 
to the largest consumer sizes. 


This new $35,000.00 machine, designed 
by Magnuson Engineers, Inc., of San 
Jose, California, does everything but 
open the cans. All fire blackened or water 
rusted cans have their labels stripped 
off, are electrically restored, then 
polished to their original luster and dried 
—ready for immediate shipment. 


Before there was any such machinery, 
fire damaged cans were recovered first by 
hand washing them to loosen the charred 
labels. Then a crew of workers stripped 
the labels, washed and polished the con- 
tainers, scouring every single can with 
pieces of steel wool, by hand. Using this 
method, 50 people averaged a production 
of approximately 500 cases (12,000 cans) 
a day. In the same 8 hour shift this one 
automated reclaiming line will do a bet- 
ter job and produce over 1200 cases 
(28,800 cans). 


This new development complements a 
similar machine developed in 1949, also 
by Magnuson. The older unit has been 
responsible for salvaging 375,000 cases of 
canned food. Both machines are usually 
broken down into the individual machines 
= quickly trucked to the scene of the 

re. 


There are 4 separate units which, when 
assembled, make up the complete line: 


1. Following a conventional disc feeder 
which places cans in a single file on the 
conveyor, the first major unit brushes off 
and washes away the damaged labels. 


2. The next unit, the electrolytic tank, 
is the heart of the machine. Here the cans 
are immersed in a special solution and 
subjected to an electro-cleaning high am- 
perage current which lifts rust and other 
foreign material off the can itself, with- 
out in any way impairing the can’s pro- 
tective tin coating. 


. Next, the rust, smoke, etc., is flushed 
an! brushed off by spinning nickel-silver 
brushes under a fresh water spray which 
Sit \ultaneously polish the cans to their 
or sinal bright luster. 


‘. Finally, the ARIDRY Can Drier re- 
moves all moisture from the cans. 


_ the speed of the machine can be varied 
in accordance with the condition of the 
cans. The longer the cans have been ex- 
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posed to conflagration, the longer they 
must be exposed to the can reclaiming 
line to properly renovate them. A single 
conveyor carries the cans all the way 
through all four machines. The total as- 
sembled length is 55 feet. 


Claude M. Westerman, Chief Engineer 
of Lansing B. Warner, Inc., managers of 
Canners Exchange, was quoted as say- 
ing: “It has been our objective in pur- 
chasing these machines, to be able to 
lower insurance costs of our policy hold- 
ers through reducing the loss on canned 
foods involved in cannery fires by in- 
creasing their salvageability. Results 
achieved by the first machine naturally 


Jed to the design of this second improved 


unit. With this equipment we can speedily 
rehabilitate canned products damaged ex- 
ternally by fire or flood and merchandise 
the goods as a first quality product 
through normal trade channels with 
negligible effects on market conditions. 
Naturally, there is a thorough inspection 
of can contents by the appropriate 
authorities following the reclaiming op- 
eration. We are now able to quickly be- 
gin salvage operations anywhere fire 
strikes in the U. S. or Canada.” 


BLISS OFFERS PLANT-BUILDING 
SERVICE 


The E. W. Bliss Company has expanded 
its activities to the point where it now 
can offer a complete plant-building serv- 
ice in the fields of rolling miils, can 
making machinery and metal working 
presses, it is announced by Robert Potter, 
company president. 


Mr. Potter, speaking in Canton, Ohio, 
June 21, at a celebration of the com- 
pany’s 100th Anniversary, said that Bliss 
had already completed such “turnkey” 
plants in the rolling mill field, and cited 
a recent $18 million contract with the 
Cleveland Division of Jones and Laugh- 
lin as an example. 


He also pointed out that a new develop- 
ment in rolling metal strip and tubing 
directly out of metal powder had led 
Bliss further into the field of contract 
cost plants, for Bliss was instrumental 
in developing the process, and is now 
prepared to set up fixed-cost plants for 
interested companies. 


An investigation by the company 
showed that there was a growing need 
in industry for a “turnkey” plant serv- 
ice in many fields in which Bliss is active, 
including rolling mills, metal working 
presses and can making machinery. 


Robert M. Magnuson, President of Mag- 
nuson Engineers, Inc., and Claude M. 
Westerman, Chief Engineer, Lansing B. 
Warner, Inc., inspecting the electrolytic 
unit of the new Canned Food Reclaiming 
Line. 


Whenever a company moves into a new 
area, Bliss can provide the customer with 
everything he needs, from a survey of 
the economic advantage or disadvantage 
of operating his own plant right up to 
building the plant and getting it run- 
ning smoothly. 


“We can work with him directly, or 
with any consulting engineering firm he 
may choose, but the fact that we can 
offer, right from the start, the advan- 
tage of a contract-cost plant, takes away 
a good part of the risk a company ordi- 
narily faces when it enters a new field of 
activity, Mr. Potter said. 


Under this program, the Bliss Com- 
pany is ready to build a plant or add to 
an existing one, install complete lines 
of Bliss equipment and related items, 
train the customer’s men, and stand by 
to see that the operation goes smoothly 
once it starts. The customer has a mini- 
mum risk, Mr. Potter said, “for we bear 
the responsibility of making his plant 
operate as we said it would.” 


Food Sales Abroad — It is incumbent 
upon the United States to assist foreign 
nations in the improvement of their food 
distribution techniques, according to Paul 
Sayres, New York food broker. This is 
necessary, he told the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
in testimony before that group, if the 
United States is to secure maximum re- 
sults from its disposal of surplus foods 
abroad. 
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AGRICULTURE 


CROP REPORTS 


BEANS 


NEW JERSEY, June 26 —Snap Beans: 
Harvest just getting under way. Yields 
of early fields under average; quality 
very good. 


WISCONSIN, June 28—Snap Beans: 
Wisconsin general estimate is 100 per- 
cent of normal crop at this time. 


WISCONSIN, June 29—Beans: Estimate 
up to 10 percent of plants are infected 
with bacterial blight, as also leaf hop- 
pers. Control by air and ground is now 
in progress. 


CORN 


INDIANA, June 18—Corn: Crop looks 
bad; too much rain. Have about 50 per- 
cent to plant after June 15. 


WISCONSIN, June 28—Sweet Corn: Lit- 
tlhe planting this week and most canners 
have now passed their planting deadline. 
Estimates of the crop range from 80 
to 100 percent of normal. 


WISCONSIN, June 29—Corn: All planted 
and first plantings show 16 to 18 inches 
but with below normal prospects. Good 
and relatively clean stands. Reduced 
plant vigor and off-color in foliage due 
to excessive rainfall. 


PEAS 


NEW JERSEY, June 26—Peas: 95 per- 
cent of acreage is harvested. Crop was 
80 percent of average yield in quantity 
and very unusually high in quality. 


WISCONSIN, June 28 — Peas: Canning 
has been delayed throughout the state 
this week due to cool weather and heavy 
rainfall. Plants in operation have gen- 
erally had light runs but pack is expected 
to get into full swing next week. Yields 
are reported to vary widely in different 
parts of the state, ranging from about 
1000 to 2500 pounds per acre. For the 
state as a whole, however, it seems as if 
the crop is less than normal due in the 
main to root rot and water damage. Some 
caners estimate a 75 to 90 percent of 
normal crop while others still anticipate 
a normal or better yield. 


WISCONSIN, June 29—Peas: More favor- 
able weather in the Northern part with 
resultant good condition and normal 
yields expected. Expect to start packing 
July 1. In the Southern part exception- 
ally long vines, along with heavy local 
showers is reducing vining operation to 
65 percent of normal. On first fields 
yields have averaged 1800 pounds per 
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acre. Sweet acreage is maturing satis- 
factorily but expect reduced yields due to 
disease conditions. 


TOMATOES 
INDIANA, June 18 — Tomatoes: About 
two weeks late but plants look good. Lots 
of trouble with weeds and grass due to 
too much rain, which is likely to cut the 
crop somewhat. Acreage same as last 
year. 


ATLANTIC & BURLINGTON COUNTIES, N. J., 
June 24—Tomatoes: Good settings; acre- 
age about 15 to 20 percent less than 1956. 
Farmers irrigating but could stand good 
rainfall. 


LITTLESTOWN, PA., June 24—Tomatoes: 
Have about the same acreage as last 
year. We set plants out in fields about 
10 days earlier this year. Stand is very 
good and crop looks very promising at 
this date for a mormal pack. Weather 
conditions are ideal for tomatoes thus 
far. 


OTHER ITEMS 


ATLANTIC & BURLINGTON COUNTIES, N. J., 
June 24—Cranberries: Good to excellent. 
Crop should exceed 1956 by at least 8 to 
10 percent. 

Blueberries: Growers harvesting for 
market. Crop should exceed 1956 by 5 
to 8 percent. 


NEW JERSEY, June 26 — Asparagus: 
Virtually finished harvest on June 15. 
Had an early season and in spite of the 
early finish, the yields were well within 
the five-year average in this region. 
Quality better than average. 

Beets: Harvest beginning. Yield light 
and running to small sizes. Need rain. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS 
TO MEET 


A symposium on microscopic-analyti- 
cal methods for product control in the 
food and drug industries will feature the 
7ist Annual Meeting of the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists in 
Washington on October 15, 1957. Sani- 
tation problems resulting from the pres- 
ence of insects and rodents, raw materi- 
als control, and laboratory testing will be 
discussed formally in a series of papers 
and informally in scheduled question and 
answer periods. 


Kenton L. Harris, Associate Chief of 
the Division of Microbiology, Food and 
Drug Administration, will serve as Gen- 
eral Chairman of the symposium. Ten 
papers are planned to provide up-to-date 


information on plant sanitation prae- 
tices and laboratory methods. They vil] 
present a range of viewpoints from gov- 
ernment, industry, and industry con- 
sultants. 

The evaluation of plant sanitation by 
the Food and Drug Inspector, the plan- 
ning of sanitation programs, the role of 
the laboratory in quality control, the 
technical and practical aspects of X-ray 
inspection of cereal grains, and the legal 
basis for sanittaion are among subjects 
to be discussed. Technical papers will be 
presented on insect fragments and mam- 
malian hair identification based on 
microscopic structure. 

Programs will be distributed about 
October 1, 1957. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. William Horwitz, See- 
retray-Treasurer, Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, Box 540, Benja- 
min Franklin Station, Washington 4, 
D.C. 


INSECT-FREE BROCCOLI 


Choice of the right pesticide, careful 
timing, and thorough application will in- 
sure almost complete freedom from in- 
sect troubles on broccoli, according to 
Cornell and State University entomolo- 
gist George E. R. Hervey of the Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y. 

The increasing importance of broccoli 

for processing has necessitated the de- 
velopment of effective control measures 
for the three major insect pests of this 
crop, the imported cabbage worm, the 
cabbage aphid, and the cabbage looper, he 
says. 
, An effective schedule of treatments 
worked out as a result of extensive test- 
ing of a number of pesticides at the Sta- 
tion starts with two or three applications 
of endrin, beginning about ten days after 
the plants are set in the field and ending 
just before the heads start to form, ad- 
vises the Station scientist. 

“Endrin is a relatively new insecticide 
which has been tested extensively the 
past few years and found to be very toxic 
to both species of caterpillars,” continues 
Doctor Hervey. “It has a very long re- 
sidual effect, however, and cannot be used 
safely after the heads are formed.” 


For control of worms and aphids after 
the heads are formed, he advises a com- 
bination of parathion and TEPP at 
weekly intervals during the harvest 
period. 

“The chief source of trouble in con- 
trolling insects on broccoli seems to «rise 
from faulty timing of treatments in re- 
lation to insect development and from 
poor coverage of the plants,” says |)oc- 
tor Hervey. “It is much easier to kill 
caterpillars when they are newly hat«hed 
than after they are half grown, or aphids 
before they become well established. (‘are 
should be exercised, too, in applying ma- 
terials so the plant is completely cove red, 
with the nozzles adjusted so that the un- 
dersurfaces of the leaves are covered 
with the spray as well as the upper sur- 
faces.” 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


Chef Adler dressing, a product of Adler Food Co., 1177 Dia- 
mond Avenue, Evansville, Ind., is being introduced to the market 
through a one-cent sale twin pack. Ray Wargel, Assistant 
Manager, reports that the company worked several years in its 
laboratory developing the new dressing and also conducted ex- 
tensive panel testing with housewives before placing Chef Adler 
on the market. Bottles and closures are supplied by Owens- 


Illinois Glass Company, which also designed the label. 


MARKET ANALYSIS 


The Greensboro News and Record, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, has issued 
the 1957 market analysis brochure which 
gives a complete comparative analysis 
of 262 metropolitan market areas in the 
nation. Rankings by dollar volume in 
descending order are shown for all basic 
sales classifications in these markets, as 
well as listings of the nation’s top 100 
metropolitan markets and the top 20 
metropolitan markets of the South. An 
exclusive and important feature of the 
brochure is the Gains or Losses ranking 
(1956 over 1948) by dollar volume and in 
descending order for all of the 262 metro- 
politan markets in the basic sales classi- 
tications. The brochure also includes a 
summary of data for the 48 states and 9 
regional areas of the nation and statis- 
tical information pertaining to popula- 
tion, effective buying income, per family 
and per capita sales, buying power 
quotas and quality index for all metro- 
politan markets. Copies may be obtained 


‘by writing on your business letterhead 


to the Advertising Research Department, 
Greensboro News and Record, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, or to the offices of 
Jann & Kelley, Inc., in New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


Six flavors of their own brand of jellies 
are now being packaged in the new 
“Kroger Table Server,” by the Kroger 
Company supermarket chain. Designed 
for attractive appearance both on the 
shelf and on the consumer’s table, the 
new containers have a sloping waistline 
that slants the label toward the shopper’s 
eye; horizontal flutes to accentuate the 
size and to add highlights to the “twist 
off” cap for consumer convenience. The 
servers are provided with a wide base for 
stability and easy stacking. Bottle by 
Armstrong Cork Company; closure, White 
Cap Co.; and label, The Kroger Printing 
Plant. 


PRESERVE RECIPE BOOKLET 


National Preservers Association has 
issued a 32 page recipe book featuring 
a collection of food editors’ favorite 
recipes, each calling for the use of fruit 
spreads as the key ingredient. The two- 
color booklet is filled with sprightly illus- 
trations and includes a brief biographical 
sketch of the food editor, whose favorite 
recipe is used. Copies are available at 
10 cents each from National Preservers 
Association, 1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


DIETETIC FOOD BOOKLET 


The DuPont Company of Wilmington, 
Delaware, has prepared a new booklet, 
“Quality Products for the Growing Low 
Calorie Market with Cylan.” Here are 
explained the estimated potential of the 
fast growing low calorie market and the 
various products that are now using arti- 
ficial sweeteners. Technical Data sheets 
for products are also available. The 
Booklet and Data sheets can be obtained 
by contacting the Product Information 
Service, Public Relations Dept., E. I. Du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


PROMOTE AS YOU GO—Thousands of bumper stickers like 
this, promoting canned foods, are being distributed by Stone 
Container Corp. Eastern Division, Philadelphia, to packers in 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware and eastern Virginia. Also 
available are stickers with messages specifically for canned 
tomatoes, corn and lima beans. 
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Keep up with container developments! Watch Canco’s T'V show, NBC NEWS, on alternate Mond tys. 
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The oval that needs no introduction 


Canners recognize it as a symbol of the company that leads the field in 
every way—particularly in canning research. + For instance, Canco 
technologists have shown how packing procedures directly affect con- 
tainer performance in the canning of applesauce. Excessive air in the 
headspace causes detinning of the container and discoloration of the 
product. This condition can be controlled by minimizing the headspace 
or by removing most of the air in it. + Through technological con- 
tributions like this, Canco helps packers offer better and better products ! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
COME TO [canco) FIRST! 
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DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS 
JUNE 1, 1957 


Estimates of June 1, 1957, distributors 
stocks of 20 canned foods—results of the 
fourth in a series of five measurements 
for the 1956-57 marketing season—were 
released June 28 by Robert W. Burgess, 
Director, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


VEGETABLES—Distributors stocks of 
corn, peas, green and wax beans and 
sauerkraut—the only vegetables covered 
in the June 1, 1957 survey—were reduced 
1 to 12 percent below their year-ago 
levels. In contrast, canners stocks of 
these items with one exception — green 
and wax beans — were substantially 
higher than stocks on hand last June 1. 
Distributors stocks of corn, at 3,785,000 
actual cases were only 50,000 cases below 
June 1, 1956, but canners stocks, at 10,- 
010,000 cases, were 4,674,000 cases above 
the year-ago level. Green and wax beans, 
with stocks of 2,727,000 cases in distrib- 
utors hands and 5,475,000 cases in can- 
ners hands, reflected declines of 182,000 
cases and 137,000 cases, respectively, 
from last year stocks. 


FRUITS—Canned fruits showed mixed 
trends. June 1 distributors stocks of 
canned apples, fruit cocktail, grapefruit 
segments, peaches, pears and plums 
showed increases over year-ago while 
applesauce, apricots, red-pitted cherries, 
sweet cherries and pineapple were below 
stocks on hand last June. Most items 
reflected a similar trend at the canners 
level. Exceptions were stocks of grape- 
fruit segments, which were lower than 
last June and applesauce and pineapple, 
which were in greater supply. 


JUICES—Distributors stocks of grape- 
fruit juice and orange juice were reduced 
3 to 7 percent below their year-ago levels 
while citrus blend and pineapple juice in- 
creased in the same period. Stocks of 
pineapple juice, amounting to 1,487,000 
cases on June 1, indicated the most sub- 
stantial change from year-ago—413,000 
cases (38 percent). Canners stocks of all 
fcur juices covered in the June 1 survey 
were substantially higher than a year 
ago. 


FISH — Distributors stocks of Maine 
sardines amounted to 230,000 cases on 


(Continued on lage 17) 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Holiday Slows Activity — Seeking Steady 
Supply Sources — Tomato Worries — Peas 
Quiet—Corn Lacks Interest—Hot Weather 
Helps Citrus Juice — Await West Coast 
Fruit Openings—Fish Mostly Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., July 3, 1957 


THE SITUATION—The market here 
was rather spotty throughout the week, 
reflecting the influence of the Independ- 
ence Day holiday which resulted in most 
canned foods operations being suspended 
from early afternoon on Wednesday until 
Monday of the coming week. However, 
the market was not entirely devoid of 
activity, with some buyers coming in for 
stocks urgently needed for prompt and 
nearby requirements before new packs 
begin to move in volume. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buyers are giving 
shifts in processing a careful look-see, 
and it is evident that some of the regu- 
lar sources of supply may not be in the 
picture this year for some items. The 
series of mergers and acquisitions in 
food canning in recent years, plus some 
needed adjustments in product lines 
forced by changing costs, are tending to 
constantly narrow supply sources for dis- 
tributors who customarily buy under 
their own labels, and far-sighted buyers 
are looking the field over carefully to 
insure an uninterrupted supply where 
some old standbys pass from the picture. 


TOMATOES—With the new pack only 
a few days off in the Tri-States, buyers 
are studying supply prospects in the light 
of reports that fewer canners will be 
running on tomatoes this season because 
of rising operating costs and the small 
profits which tomatoes have been return- 
ing. Meanwhile, there has been continued 
interest in carryover stocks, with the 
market in firm shape at $1 for standard 
ls, $1.27% for 303s, $1.95 for 2%s, and 
$6.50 for 10s. In the midwest, canners 
are offering extra standard 303s at $1.35, 
with commanding $2.25. 


PEAS—With most of the season’s pea 
pack in the Tri-States in the cans, the 
market has been rather quiet, with an 


absence of sales pressure from canners, 
Standard Alaskas are being offered at 
$1.20 on 303s and $7.75 on 10s, with extra 
standards at $1.35 and $8.00. Fancy pod f 
run sweets are reported available at 95 

cents for 8-ounce, $1.45 for 303s, and 


$8.50 for 10s. Reports from Wisconsin 
are not too favorable with regard to this 
season’s early pack. Offerings of 303s 
Early Junes are reported at $1.25 for 
standard 4-sieve, with extra standards 
at $1.40 on 4-sieve and $1.50 on 3 sieve. 


CORN—Little interest is being shown 
in corn at the moment. Packers in the 
Tri-States continue to list extra stand- 
urd cream style at $1.15 for 308s and 
fancy at $1.20, with wholegrain holding 


_at about the same levels. 


APPLESAUCE — The market tone is 
slightly improved, with the chains pitch- 
ing in to help market surplus holdings as 
an aid to apple growers. On canned 
sauce, fancy 303s are still available at 
$1.30 in New York State, with Michigan 
canners generally 5 cents over this level. ) 


CITRUS —Canners are talking an J 
early advance on orange juice, encour- 
aged by the broadening of demand which 
has come in the wake of recent hot 
weather over most parts of the country. ff 
Thus far, however, there have been no § 
revisions announced. The market for [ 
grapefruit juice and blended juice is like- 
wise unchanged, and grapefruit segments 
and citrus salad prices rule steady. The 
market for frozen orange concentrate is 
showing. signs of strengthening, and a 
general increase in the market on the 
frozen product would probably tend to 
stiffen current market values for the 
canned single-strength juice. 


OTHER FRUITS—Reports from Cali- 
fornia indicate that the trade is looking 
for an opening on cling peaches around 
$2.60 for choice 2%s halves, reflecting in- 
dicated lower prices to the grower for 
fruit. Buyers are still stand-offish, how- 
ever, and little early trading is exp«cted 
to be done, with the trade generally wait- 
ing for opening. levels by the 
brand” canners. A little softness is re 
ported in the Coast market of Bartlett 
pears, with canners reportedly receptive 
to kids at levels slightly under list. With 
a larger apricot crop in prospect, and | 
lower prices to canners for raw stock, 
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MARKET NEWS 


the trade looks for an opening somewhere 
around last year’s levels. Lower fruit 
prices, it is pointed out, will just about 
oTset rises in canner costs in other direc- 
tions. 


SARDINES—A slight pick-up in trade 
interest in Maine sardines is reported, 
reflecting seasonal increase in consump- 
tion. The market, however, has eased 
slightly, reflecting increased packing, and 
some offerings are reported down to $7.25 
per case for quarter keyless, although 
most sellers continue to quote $7.50. 


SALMON—There was no change re- 
ported in the salmon situation this week, 
with the coast market largely nominal 
on top grades in the absence of substan- 
tial carryover holdings. More Japanese 
salmon, it is expected, will reach -the 
American market during the coming sea- 
son, with some of it to be marketed under 
established American brands. 


TUNA — Warm weather has brought 
with it an upturn in tuna consumption, 
and distributors are expected back into 
the market for replacement supplies in 
increasing volume as summer progresses. 
However, the supply situation remains 
adequate, and prices for cannery ship- 
ment were without change this week. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Unfavorable Weather Causing Concern — 

Some Corn Items Cleaning Up—Tomatoes 

Tighten — New Pack Peas Selling — Ozark 

Beans Arrive—Cherries Go At Higher Prices 
—Citrus Steady. 


By 


Chicago, Ill., July 3, 1957 


THE SITUATION — The trade here 
showed a little more inclination this week 
to buy canned foods instead of just talk- 
ing about them which is certainly an im- 
provement over the very slow past couple 


of months. It may be that adverse re- 
ports from many of the important grow- 
ine areas are having some effect. There 
are a good many trouble spots looming 
due to very unfavorable and unusual 
weather in many sections of the country. 
The abundance of rain in the Middlewest 
is no longer news but it is giving pea 
canners locally a great big headache, par- 
ticularly, in the case of Alaskas which 
are now going into cans. Sweets may 
come through in much better shape but 
that still remains to be seen. Hot dry 
weather alone the Eastern seaboard has 
presented a problem in that area and 
bean canners in the Tri-States report the 
current pack is falling down badly. Even 
New York canners are not very happy 
with developments to date although beans 
in Wisconsin still look pretty good. Corn 
and tomatoes are away behind schedule 
locally and what develops by pack time 
still remains to be seen. First shipments 
of new pack beans are now coming into 
Chicago from.the Ozarks and prices are 
a little higher than the trade had been 
anticipating but they are not in a very 
good position to argue the point at pres- 
ent. First prices on new pack sweet cher- 
ries from the West Coast met ready re- 
sponse and many canners posted the sold 
up sign a few days after prices were 
named. A very small pack is the reason. 
Tomato prices are no higher but it ap- 
pears that unsold stocks are in much bet- 
ter shape as offerings are getting fewer 
each week. It looks like the overall mar- 
ket on canned foods is heading for higher 
ground. 


CORN -—— This market was again un- 
changed this week but it wouldn’t take 
much to push current prices higher. 
While there seems little doubt that the 
carryover this year will be heavy, some 
sizes and grades are going to clean up 
very nicely. Vacuum pack corn in 12 oz. 
tins is tough to find these days whether 
it be nationally advertised brands or 
merchandise from independent canners. 
Standard grade in 203s, both cream style 
and whole kernel, is in very limited sup- 
ply with unsold stocks held by only a 


handful of canners. White corn in any 
wrade just cannot be found so it appears: 
the bulk of the carryover will be in 303 
iins of extra standard and fancy grades. 
Fancy grade is still selling here at $1.20 
to $1.25 for 303s and $8.25 to $8.50 for 
tens. 


TOMATOES—Chiecago buyers are sur- 
prised to find they cannot buy the kind 
of tomatoes in the quantity they would 
like to buy. Standard 308s are still listed 
here at $1.30 but it’s a lot easier to talk 
about them than it is to find same locally. 
Standard ones are gone with a good 
many buyers all excited because now 
they can’t buy them. Tens are of- 
‘ered at the moment at $6.25 to $6.50 
while 2%s are selling at $1.90 to $2.00 
but they too may clean up shortly. Re- 
ports from the local growing centers is 
anything but encouraging and. from 
where this writer sits it looks like today’s 
prices will be a bargain a short time 
hence. 


PEAS—New pack standard four Alas- 
kas are selling here quite readily at $1.25 
for 303s and $7.00 for tens although some 
canners are holding for higher prices 
and no one could hardly blame them when 
present day packing problems are con- 
sidered. Weed and vine growth are really 
excessive in many parts of Wisconsin and 
creating quite a problem. The local ex- 
perts are predicting a sizeable drop in 
this year’s pack compared to last year 
although sweets could come through in 
normal shape if Old Mother Nature 
would just give us a break in the weather. 


BEANS Chicago buyers are buying 
new pack cut green beans from first offer- 
ings out of the Ozarks with shipments 
now on the way here. Standard cuts in 
“08s are selling at $1.20 with extra stand- 
ards at $1.30 which is more money than 
the trade would like to pay but they need 
beans and there are not many around at 
the moment. The East always sélls a lot 
of beans in this market but Tri-State 
canners are having trouble making a 
pack and may confine smaller stocks to 
local sales. 


COMPLETE CAN HANDLING 


retort to labeler 
ONE MAN OPERATION 


* BIG LABOR SAVINGS 


% ADJUSTABLE 202 - 404 INCLUSIVE 


~ VERY GENTLE 
PORTABLE 


For Complete Information Write or Phone 


SHUTTLEW ORTH MACHINERY CORPORATION Warren, Indiana pHoNe 190 
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MARKET NEWS 


SWEET CHERRIES — This week 
found plenty of action that was fast and 
furious in the case of sweet cherries both 
blacks and Royal Annes. Prices on the 
new pack are higher than last year and 
Chicago buyers thought prices last year 
were too high. However, despite that 
attitude, they did not hesitate this year 
as they knew the pack was short, at least 
those buyers that really wanted cherries 
did not hesitate. Those that did will have 
a tough time finding the grade and count 
they will need as most canners are al- 
ready withdrawn from the market as 
sales have exceeded the anticipated pack. 
Business was short and sweet this year. 


APPLESAUCE — This market is in 
better shape than it has been recently 
although prices have not rebounded much 
from the low point. Gone are offerings at 
$1.25 and $7.50 for fancy sauce with cur- 
rent sales generally at $1.35 and $7.75. 
However, unsold stocks appear to be 
ample until new pack and what that will 
bring still remains to be seen. 


CITRUS — Another week of steady 
prices which must be creating some kind 
of a record for an item like citrus. Sales 
here are only nominal although it 
would seem current prices would rep- 
resent the bottom of the market. Slightly 
higher quotations on frozen concentrate 
has not effected the market on single 
strength juice as yet but no one would be 
surprised if it did. Chicago distributors 
have been burned so many times on citrus 
that they won’t believe anything in re- 
gards to this one until it actually hap- 
pens. Sales are going at $2.15 for orange 
juice, $2.10 for blended an $2.05 for 
grapefruit juice all in 46 oz. tins. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Carryover Stocks Not As Large As Earlier 

Predicted — Opening Prices On Peas — 

Weather Advances Tomato Season—Normal 

Spinach Movement—Warm Weather Short- 

ens Fruit Pack—Olives Adjusted Upward— 
Fish Catches Up. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 3, 1957 


THE SITUATION—June passed out 
of the picture with canners in California 
holding rather larger unsold stocks of 
canned fruits, vegetables and fish than 
usual, and with prospects for heavy 
packs again this season on most items. 
These carryover stocks, however, are not 
as large as seemed likely a couple of 
months ago, thanks to a movement of 
most lines that exceeded earlier expecta- 
tions. Prices have been readjusted to 
meet conditions and many of the lists 
on new pack that are making an appear- 
ance are on about the same basis as spot. 
Prices to growers are quite generally 
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below those prevailing last year, but 
yields in general are quite satisfactory, 
with a good demand for almost every- 
thing grown. There will be a consider- 
able drop and diversion of cling peaches, 
one item on which production seems to be 
passing the demand. The canning of sal- 
mon is getting under way in Alaska, but 
it will be several weeks before the prob- 
able pack can be estimated. Some of 
last year’s pack is still in first hands. The 
canned tuna market is weak, with some 
canners limiting operations and seeking 
to bring costs down. Olives promise a 
smaller crop in California than last year 
and prices of the canned product have 
strengthened somewhat. 


PEAS—tThe canning of peas is under- 
way in Pacific Coast areas and opening 
prices of 1957 pack are becoming quite 
general. Perfection sweet peas in the 
No. 303 size are being quoted as follows: 
Fancy 1-sieve, $2.40; 2-sieve, $2.20; 
3-sieve, $1.721%2; 4-sieve, $1.60; 5-sieve, 
$1.50%; fancy 1-2 sieve, $2.30; fancy 
2-3-4 sieve, $1.75%; fancy 3-4-5 sieve, 
$1.60; extra standard 2-sieve, $1.95; 
extra standard 3-sieve, $1.52%; extra 
standard 4-sieve, $1.45; extra standard 
5-6 sieve, $1.3714; extra standard 3-4-5 
sieve, $1.45; standard 4-sieve, $1.30 and 
standard 5-6 sieve, $1.25. Other sizes are 
in keeping. Some firms are putting up 
packs of Perfection sweet peas and fresh 
diced carrots, with these available in 
8-oz., picnic, No. 303 and No. 10 con- 
tainers. The No. 303 size is offered in 
fancy at $1.75 for 3 sieve, $1.62% for 
4-sieve and $1.55 for 5-sieve. 


TOMATOES — The California tomato 
crop is coming along in good shape, with 
indications that canning operations may 
be started somewhat earlier than in some 
recent years. Unusually warm weather 
is responsible for this. Sales of fancy 
No. 2%s have been reported at $2.45, and 
even less, with standard in this size mov- 
ing at $1.75. Tomato juice is selling at 
$1.10 in No. 2s for strictly fancy, with 
46 oz. priced quite generally at $2.35 and 
No. 10 at $4.60. 


SPINACH—California spinach is mov- 
ing at about the usual rate for this time 
of the year, but with lists varying rather 
more than usual as regards price. Sales 
of No. 303 fancy have been reported of 
late at $1.15 and as high as $1.35, with 
No. 2%s running the price range from 
$1.60 to $2.00 and No. 10s from $4.70 to 
$5.50. These prices are for unfeatured 
brands, or buyer’s labels. 


FRUITS—Warm weather has brought 
early fruits on with a rush, with a com- 
paratively short season for cherries and 
apricots. The highest price to growers 
for apricots seems to be $100 a ton for 
the prized Blenheims in the coastal areas. 
For most of the fruit for canning, grow- 
ers are receiving $90.00 a ton. Efforts 
have been made to ship as large a ton- 
nage of both cherries and apricots to the 


fresh markets as possible, as there are 
sizeable holdings of canned packs from 
last year. 


OLIVES — The canned olive industry 
seems to have reached a more stabilized 
position than was true earlier in the 
year, with this aided by indications for 
a smaller crop than last year and by’ 
control measures undertaken by the in- 
dustry. Some leading concerns have 
come out with price lists that reflect ad- 
justments upward from former lists. The 
new list of an outstanding firm for ripe 
olives in No. 1 tall cans per dozen is: 
Select, $2.30; Medium, $2.65; 
$2.75; Extra Large, $2.80; Mammoth, 
$2.85; Giant, $2.90; Colossal, $3.50; 
Super Colossal, $4.10, and Special Super 
Colossal, $4.60. Pitted ripe olives are 


quoted at: Medium, $3.15; Large, — 


Extra Large, $3.30, and Mammoth, $3.25, 
Green ripe olives are listed at: Medium, 
$2.80; Large, $2.90; Extra Large, $2.95; 
Mammoth, $3.10; Pitted Large, $3.40 and 
Pitted Extra Large, $3.45. Most of these 


items are also packed in Buffet cans, }, 


Cylindrical pint cans and No. 10 cans. 


APPLESAUCE — Canning of apple- 
sauce is expected to get under way about 
the middle of July, the fruit having ma- 
tured rather earlier than usual. Canners. 
have but small stocks unsold and prices 
are as they have been for months: $1.45 
for No. 303 choice, and $8.00 for No. 
10’s in this grade, with fancy firm at 
$1.55 for No. 303 and $9.00 for No. 10. > 


FISH — Catches of anchovies, Jack 
mackerel and Pacific mackerel in Cali-' 
fornia waters continue well ahead of last, 
year’s record to a corresponding date. 
Deliveries for the year to June 25th 
amounted to 38,514 tons, against 29,436 
tons a year earlier. Anchovies in 5-0z. 
tins in tomato sauce sell at $5.50-$6.00, 
with 1-lb. ovals moving at $6.50-$7.00. 
Mackerel in No. 1 talls moves at $5.25 
to $5.50 a case. The canned tuna market 
continues unsettled, with prices running 
a rather wide range. ; 


SALMON —Salmon fleets are now oper- 
ating in Alaskan waters but there have 
been no reports released as to the degree 
of success so far. Some fish of last year’s 
pack is still in first hands, but quantities 
are not large. 


Alpha Beta Food Markets, Inc., with 
headquarters at La Habra, Calif., reports 
sales for the 36 weeks ended Apri! 7, 
1957, of $39,483,438, a 10 percent gain 
over the $35,990,007 in the corresponding 
period last year. The chain has recently 
opened two new supermarkets, has tiiree 
more under construction, and has started 
a $200,000 addition to its La Habra ware- 
house, Claude W. Edwards, president, re- 
ported. 
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GOVERNMENTS WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th 
&'D Streets, Southwest, Washington 25, 
D. C., has asked for bids on the following 
requirements: 

CANNED PINEAPPLE — Choice, 
Grade B, sliced whole, heavy syrup, not 
‘ess than 50 slices to can; in accordance 


‘with Federal Specification Z-P-351C, to 


be packed from 1957 crop, regular com- 
mercial label. 2,000 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Franconia, Va.; 400 cases 6/10 
for delivery to Navalair Junction, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 


CANNED PINEAPPLE JUICE — 
Fancy, Grade A, unsweetened, in accord- 


;Jance with Federal Specification Z-P-356, 


to be packed from 1957 crop, regular 
commercial labels. 400 cases 12/46 oz. 


-ffor delivery to Dodson, Mo., L.C.L. Kan- 


sas City, No.; 350 cases 12/46 oz. for 
elivery to Denver. Colo. Opening date 


;pJuly 16. 


Military Subsistence Supply Agency, 
226 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, 
Illinois, has issued tentative require- 


_}ments for canned peaches and RSP cher- 


ries as follows: 


CANNED PEACHES—Choice, Grade 


‘}8, Type I or II, Style 1, 2, or 3, 306,877 


ases 6/10’s, and 59,917 cases 24/2%4’s, 


CANNED RSP CHERRIES — Fancy, 
Grade A, Type I(a). 240,130 cases 
6/10’s and 25,250 cases 24/303’s. 


NEW FLAT BOX PRINTER 


The Algene Marking Equipment Co. 
announces their Flat Box Printer which 
is a new development in automatic box 
printing machinery designed for in-plant 
operation. The outstanding feature of 
this machine is the successful utilization 
of a hopper feed attachment. The uneven 
bulk of corrugated boxes had formerly 
been the major reason for the failure to 
produce an effective hopper feed. 


Depending upon the sizes of the boxes, 
the machine can handle up to 3000 car- 


tons per hour. The extensive inventory 


of pre-printed boxes is considerably re- 
duced by the printing of the box, at the 
time of packing. 

The machine can be made to mark one 
panel, to the inclusion of every panel, 
flap and side of a flat box. Each machine 
will be made to suit the individual manu- 
facturer’s printing requirements, and the 
accommodation of their range of box 
sizes. 


For further infor. ation write, Algene 
Marking Equipmen Co., 232 Palisade 
Ave., Garfield, N. J. 
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STILL USING 


“MUSEUM 
PIECE’ 


PULPERS? 


DISTRIBUTOR STOCKS 


(Continued from Page 14) 


June 1, 1957, an increase of 70,000 cases 
(44 percent) over stocks on hand last 
June. Canners stocks, at 416,000 cases, 
also showed an increase—352,000 cases— 
over the year-ago stocks. 


DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS OF CANNED FOODS 
JUNE 1, 1957 


(Including warehouses of retail multiunit 
organizations) 


(thousands of actual cases) 


Commodity 6/1/57 6/1/56 
VEGETABLES: 
Beans, green and WAX...........ccce00 2,727 2,909 
Corn 3,785 3,835 
Peas 3,117 3,155 
Sauerkraut 588 672 
Fruits: 
Apples 451 446 
1,140 1,260 
Apricots 634 701 
Cherries, red-pitted 367 536 


Cherries, sweet 
Fruit cocktail* 


Grapefruit segments 454 
Peaches 2,956 
Pears 1,113 
Pineapple 1,850 
Plums. ...... 293 
JUICES: 

Citrus blends 513 501 
Orange 1,224 1,319 
Pineapple 1,487 1,074 
FIsH: 


* Includes fruits for salad and mixed fruits (ex- 
cept citrus). 
Source: Business Division, Bureau of the Census. 


Your old-fashioned pulpers may still be churning away .. . 
but they're costing you money every hour! The old timers 

| simply can’t deliver the dependable, high capacity perform- 
ance needed for profitable production. 


To do the right kind of job you need the Indiana E-Z Ad- 
just Pulper. This streamlined speedster is tops in efficiency .. . 
handles up to 80,000 Ibs. of tomatoes per hour with only a 
10 hp motor! Hood and underpan are made in one piece to 
eliminate leaks. All parts accessible for quick, easy cleaning. 

Best of all, clearance between paddles and screen can be 
changed instantly...a simple turn of the adjusting wheel pro- 
Vices any degree of pomace you 
wient—wet or dry- while the pulper 
is 0 Operation! Result: Raw stock 
wiste eliminated; product quality 
eflectively controlled; production 
co-ts substantially reduced. 

‘he Indiana E-Z Adjust Pulper 
is one of a complete line of Lang- 
sen samp products for the canning 
Plant. Write for full details. 


E-Z ADJUST PULPER 


LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


E. SOUTH ST. + INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


2 
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TOMATO 
HAMPERS 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper . 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers 
are made of selected hardwoods 
for added durability and long life. 
Supplied with Cunilate or Cellu- 
san treatment if desired. 


Write or phone for full information 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Portsmouth Phone EXport 7-0744 Virginia 
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(Spot prices per dozen F'.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 
Colossal 
Mammoth 
Large 


300 


Med.-Small 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal...............2.80 
Large ....... 2.75 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.50 
Medium 4.35 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 
No. 1 Pic wae 
NO. B00 2.15-2.25 


BEANS, StriNGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 


Ex. Std., 
td. 1.25 

New York & Pa. 

Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., 
No. 10 11.25 


Ex. Std., 
Std., 
N 


. 10 
Cut, No. 303... 


0. 
¥cy., Fr. Style, No. 303........ 
No. 10 9.25 
Wax, Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. 30377"2.20 
10 1 
» No. 30 


10° 
Ex. ‘“Std., Cut, No. 303. 


10 
Std., Cut, No. 25 
No. 10 
FLORIDA 
No. 8.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., No. 808 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50 
Mip-WEstT 
r., Fey., No. 303........ 
No. 

Fey., Cut, No. 303... 
No. 10 9. 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., Cut, No. 1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 
4 sv., 
o. 10 
Ex. No. 1.65 
8.00-8.75 
TEXAS 
No. 
Ex. Cut Gr., No. 308.......... 30 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303... 1.15 
OZARKS 
Std., 


Gr., No. 
a0 


Cut, 3 sv., No. 


Ext. ‘std. 5 sv., No. 
No. 10 


BEANS, LIMA 


FEAST 
| 
Small, 30 
Medium, No. 303 


Fey., Gr. 2.25-2.50 


No. 


No. 
Small, No. 3038 1.65 
11.00 
Med., No. 303 1.40 


BEETS SAUT RAUT 
Mi., Fey., Cut, Dieed, Midy est, Fey., No. 803.....-.1.00-1.10 
Na; -95-1.00 N:. 2% «1.45-1.50 
Fey., Sliced, No. 3 1.00-1.10 4.75-5.00 
Midwest, Fey., Sl. N.Y Fey., No. 2 1.50-1.60 


4755.50 
Qn 


Si'l il 
Tri-sstate, NO. 1.40 
N 
Cali 
No. 2! 
0 No. 
CORN UAL ALORS 
“Si 
Std., 
W.K. & C Golden Tn 
2-140 
Ex. Std., No. 30 No. 308 
No. 10 8.00 No. 2% 
Std., No. 303 .05-1.10 
No. 10 ... 7.00 ‘la., Std., 
Shoep ex, Fey., 
MIpWEST 
W.K., Gold., Fey 
"9.25-10.00 
Ex. No. ¢ 1.05-1.15 


2.45 
N 9.25 
Dx "1.20-1,.25 

'1.70-1.80 
Sta... .6.50-6.75 


-1.30-1.35 
+700 


8 


1 sv., No. Calif., Fey., 14 02, 1,50-1.60 
2 sv., 8 oz No. 
2 sv., No Mid-West, 
2 sv., No No. 


wet 


TOMATO PASTE (Per penne: 


Fey., 96/6 oz, 7.00-7.20 
No. 303. No. 10 (per doz.) 12.75 
BO. 
1 sv., No. 308 TOMA TO PUREE 
No. 1.06, No. 


Pod Run, No. ¢ 
t SWEETS 
7, Pod Run, No. ¢ 


10 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1 
NO. 10 7.25-7.75 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.35 
NO. 10 7.75 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No, 10 - - 
Calif. (eravensteins) 
Choice, No. B08 1.45 
APPLES (East) 
Halves, Fey., 


Mip-WEs? SWEETS Std 
Fey.. 
( RIES 
No. 303 (MOM,) 
N 1.10 No. 10 (nom. 
Std., "Une. No. 205 R.A., Fey., No. 
UMPKIN Choice, No. 2! 
COCKTAIL 
East, Fey., No 2.10-2.15 
No, 10 INO, 3.30-3.40 


12.00-12.25 
Choice, No. 303 2.05-2.10 
No. 2% 3.15-3 30 
NO. 10 11.50-11.60 
PEACHES 
Calif, Cling Fey., 
No. 2% 3.00-3.05 
-10.25-10.50 


No 
Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 9.15-9.50 
Elberta, No. 2503.50 
No. 12.25 
Choice, Ne. 2% 2.85 
PEARS 
2.50 
14.00-14,25 
2% 
13.00 
"No. 303 ..... .2.0714-2.12% 
No. 3.00-3.20 
No. 10 11.75 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No, 2% 2.95 


» No, 2 


No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 3038... a 57% 
No. 2% 
No. 10 : 
Choice, No. 308 ...... 


No. 2% 


JUICES 


APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. 2.00 
46 oz. tin 2.50-2.75 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 95 
46 02. 2.10 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 95 
46 oz, 2.05 
ORANGE 
No, 2 97% 
02. 2.15 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 
46 oz. 
TOMATO 
East, Foy., No. 1,20-1.30 
46 2.35-2.50 
No. 5.00-5.50 
Mid- Went; Fey., No. 2... vl. 10- 1. 20 
No. 
46 oz. 


FISH 


SALMON-— Per 48 CANS 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T 32.00-2 4.00 
.21.00-23.00 


Medium Red, No. 1T 29.00-10.00 
16.00-16.50 
P.S. Sockeye, 23.00 
12.50-13.50 

chim Tall, | 20.001. 
1,501 2,00 


SARDINES Pin CASE 
Calif., 

No, 1 Nat. ™ 
Maine, 4 ‘Oil Keyless............ 7.50-8.00 

SHRIMP—Reg. Pack 5 oz. 

Jumbo 
Large 
Medium 
Small 


TUNA—PER CASE 


3.75-3.8 


Key., White Meat, 11.25 

Fey., Light Meat, 14's... 10.75 

Chunks 9,00 

Grated £7.00 
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Been Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303..........1.55-1.60 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 97% 
Sed., Cut, Gr., 
C.S., Fey., Gold., No. 303....1,20-1.39 10" Choice, $1. 
Cut, No. 303...........1.40-1.55 
0028.50 
PEAS Texas, Std., No. - 
i 1 
10 ) 
i 
1 SV., NO. 6002.65 
NG. 
3 sv., No. 6501.75 
BV., NO. 308 4001.45 
18 
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PHILLIPS CONSOLIDATED 
DEAL COMPLETED 

The acquisition of Phillips Packing 
Co., Inc., Cambridge, Maryland, by Con- 
solidated Foods Corporation, Chicago, be- 
came effective July 10 according to a 
joint statement released by officials of 
the two firms. 

Effective with the acquisition, the 
Phillips organization becomes the Coastal 
Foods Division of Consolidated Foods 
Corporation. Officers of Coastal Foods 
Co. are as follows: Albanus Phillips, Jr., 
Chairman; Theodore Phillips, President; 
James E. Glover, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager; Levi B. 
Phillips, Jr., Vice President; W. Grason 
Winterbottom, Jr., Vice President; and 
Albert E. Lankford, Comptroller and 
Secretary. 

Coastal Foods Co. operates 16 plants 
strategically located in the fertile agri- 
cultural district of the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and Delaware. The organi- 
zation was originally founded in 1902 as 
the Phillips Packing Company by 
Albanus Phillips, Sr., Levi B. Phillips, 
Sr., and W. Grason Winterbottom, Sr. 
The partnership’s objectives expanded 
steadily and in 1929 Phillips Packing be- 
came incorporated. By 1946 other com- 
panies had been acquired and Phillips 
was producing a total of more than 59 
varieties of soups, vegetables, and meat 
products under the Phillips Delicious 
brand name. In 1948, the company com- 
pleted the first of its extensive freezing 
and cold storage facilities. Since that 
time the freezing capacity has been 
tripled and the storage capacity  in- 
creased to approximately 25,000,000 
pounds, 

Consolidated Foods Corporation growth 
in the industry has been out outstanding. 
During recent years the corporation has 
gr tly expanded its canning, processing, 
ar distribution operations. Consoli- 
dated’s sales for the fiscal year ending 
last month are expected to approximate 
$330,000,000. 


RALPH JOHNSON JOINS HEINZ 


B. Johnson, Executive Vice- 
Pix ident of the National-American 
Wi lesale Grocers Association, has been 
ap; vinted to a newly created position of 
ass stant to the Vice-President in charge 
of ‘marketing of the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pay, effective September 1. Mr. Johnson 
ha spent more than ten years in inten- 
siv. study of the problems of food distri- 
but on and retailing that takes to his 
hey position a knowledge of the pro- 
ble s of hundreds of wholesale grocery 
ory ‘nizations through which Heinz pro- 
duc s are distributed. Born in Greens- 
bur, Pennsylvania, 39 years ago, Mr. 
Jol son worked for the “Tribune- 
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Review”, Greensburg’s daily newspaper, 
before entering the army as a private in 
1942. When discharged in 1946 he held 
the rank of Major. That year he or- 
ganized the Kentucky Wholesale Grocers 
Association and served as its Executive 
Secretary for two years. In 1948 he be- 
came Assistant Secretary of the National 
American Wholesale Grocers Association, 
and in 1950 advanced to Secretary and in 
1954 also became Executive Vive-Presi- 
dent. The association’s membership grew 
under his management to _ represent 
operators of 1,000 warehouses in all 48 
states. In his new work Mr. Johnson will 
report to B. D. Graham, Heinz Vice- 
President—Marketing. 


MUSSELMAN BUYS KNOUSE 
FARMS 


The C. H. Musselman Company, Bigler- 
ville, has announced the purchase of the 
individual orchard and farm holdings of 
M. E. Knouse, veteran Adams county 
fruit grower and food processor. 


The transaction, largest in the history 
of the county, was consummated Satur- 
day (July 6) and includes machinery, 
equipment, supplies and all growing 
crops. It involves the transfer of owner- 
ship of 2200 acres, all located in Adams 
county. Of this acreage, about 1700 acres 
are planted in orchards. 

The purchase comprises the farms 
known as Fox Hill, Edgewood, Breeze- 
wood, Cherry Vale, Meadowbrook, Ridge- 
wood, Mapleton, Pleasantdale, Westbrook, 
Apple Blossom, West Point and Hilltop. 
Under the terms of the transaction, the 
Musselman Company will assume posses- 
sion at once. 


A meeting of Knouse farm employees 
for the purpose of announcing the trans- 
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fer was held in the Musselman Company’s 
Biglerville plant cafeteria on Saturday 
July 6. Mr. Knouse spoke briefly to the 
group expressing his appreciation to both 
employees and farm managers for fine 
cooperation and pleasant association 
through many years. Glenn’ A. Slay- 
baugh, Sr., Musselman farm superinten- 
dent, assured the group that there would 
be no change in their status as farm 
employees. 


In a brief statement, Mr. Knouse said 
that “This sale does not signify my re- 
tirement. My position and plans for 
Knouse Foods Cooperative remain un- 
changed.” A fruit grower since 1924, 
Mr. Knouse has been president and gen- 
eral manager of the Cooperative since 
its formation in 1949. 


ALMANAC BEING MAILED 


The new 1957 issue of the “Canning 
Trade ALMANAC” is now ready for 
distribution. The purpose of the “AL- 
MANAC” is to provide under one cover 
a handy reference manual of the basic 
facts of the canning, freezing and pre- 
serving industries. This 444 page book 
will eliminate the necessity of constant 
reference to bulky files, the data is all 
under one cover, ever ready for instant 
use. 

The 1957 issue, in addition to the 
regular features of previous years, con- 
tains a 60 page directory of association 
membership. Included are food laws and 
regulations, standards of _ identity, 
quality and fill, Food and Drug Policy 
Opions, AMS quality grades, labeling, 
requirements and list of weights, can 
sizes, box dimensions, shipping weights, 
freight cost guide, and 86 pages of pack 
and crop statistics. Canadian packs are 
included and the latest Census Report of 
the industry, as also a buyers’ guide for 
machinery, supplies and services, and for 
brokerage representation. 

The announcement in the July 1 issue 
of this publication that it is no longer 
possible to supply the “ALMANAC” with 
“THE CANNING TRADE” subscrip- 
tion, may have caused some confusion. 
Present subscribers of “THE CANNING 
TRADE”, entitled to an “ALMANAC” 
by reason of their subscription contract, 
are, of course, being supplied a copy. 
This obligation is assumed by the “Can- 
ning Trade ALMANAC”. 

These are going out as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and it is expected that all will be 
mailed by week’s end, so watch for your 
copy. It is too valuable a manual to let 
get way from you. Extra copies of the 
“ALMANAC” may be obtained from 
“Canning Trade ALMANAC”, P. O. Box 
248, Westminster, Maryland, at $3.00 
each, 
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RESEARCH 


The Vegetable Canning 
Industry in Illinois 


By R. A. KELLY 
Associate Professor of 
Fruit & Vegetable Marketing, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


The above title covers the results of a 
study by Professor Kelly on the vege- 
table canning industry of the State, as 
contained in Bulletin 612 just issued by 
the University of Illinois at Urbana. The 
study covers the methods of procurement, 
types of pack, sales and distribution, and 
types of growers’ contracts for the dif- 
ferent vegetables. 


The following excerpts, taken from the 
44 page bulletin, briefly outline and 
summarize the work: 


THE CANNING COMPANIES 


In 1953 the 24 firms cooperating in the 
study owned 27 plants in the state. Fifty- 
two percent belonged to corporations, 26 
percent to private companies, and 22 
percent to partnerships. Generally, the 
private companies and partnerships can- 
ned only 1 vegetable. Two corporations 
canned 1, seven canned 2, three canned 3, 
and two canned 4. Plants that canned 
one vegetable operated an average of 51 
days; two vegetables, 38 days, and three 
or four vegetables, 134 days. The output 
of the privately owned plants averaged 
about 22,000 cases, the partnerships 
74,000, and the corporations 472,000. 


The asparagus plants were relatively 
small in terms of labor. One privately 
owned asparagus cannery had only 4 em- 
ployees. Eleven plants canned tomatoes 
exclusively; the largest plant had 13 
times as many employees as the smallest. 
Sweet corn, peas, and pumpkin were pro- 
cessed by plants that canned more than 
one vegetable; these were generally the 
largest plants. A plant that processed 
asparagus, sweet corn, and tomatoes had 
the largest employment—1,500 during 
the peak season. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE INDUSTRY 


Most of the canners felt that the out- 
look for vegetable canning in Illinois was 
favorable, specifically for tomatoes, sweet 
corn, and asparagus. They thought that 
the efficient producer would benefit in the 
future. Only a few canners were pessi- 
mistic about the industry’s prospects in 
the state. Two operators planned to ex- 


pand their physical facilities while others . 


planned to increase output by canning 
additional kinds of products. 


Seventy-five percent of the canners 
thought that they had advantages over 
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processors in other states including the 
proximity of a large market, enabling 
them to keep down freight charges; 
availability of supplies from nearby 
manufacturers; and soil, climate, and 
topography favorable to growing vege- 
tables for canning. 


Some canners thought the industry was 
at a disadvantage in Illinois due to the 
searcity of labor at wages canners can 
afford, forcing many to import labor and 
the competition for use of the land—for 
livestock, dairying, field crops, and other 
vegetables—reducing the amount of land 
available or growing canning vegetables 
and raising the cost of raw materials. 

The canners gave several reasons why 
they thought the producer might be at 
an advantage in growing vegetables for 
canning rather than vegetables for the 
fresh market or field crops: the reduction 
of price and demand risk brought about 
by growing crops under contract; early 
cash returns realized from several vege- 
tables; and the relatively small amount 
of plant food removed from the soil by 
canning crops, compared with the major 
field crops grown in IlIlinois.* 


SUMMARY 


The number of employees per plant 


varied from four to 1,500. In 83 percent 
of the plants the owner or an employee 
graded the raw product. 


In 1953, 10 percent of the asparagus 
was canned as whole spears, 84 percent 
as cut spears, and 6 percent as center 
cuts. Eighty-seven percent was rated 
Fancy, 11 percent Extra-standard, and 2 
percent Standard: Sixteen percent of the 
sweet corn was golden whole-kernel, 39 
percent golden cream-style, 5 percent 
white whole-kernel, and 40 percent white 
creamstyle. Fancy quality averaged 
from 96 to 98 percent among different 
styles of pack. Fifty-six percent of the 
peas were Alaska and 44 percent Sweet. 
Sweet peas averaged 59 percent Fancy, 
37 percent Extra-standard, and 4 percent 
Standard. Alaskas averaged 47, 31, and 
22 percent for the three grades. All of 
the pumpkin was rated Fancy. The to- 
matoes graded 8 percent Fancy, 73 per- 
cent Extra-standard, and 19 percent 
Standard. 


*Relative Amounts of Plant Foods Removed per 
Acre by Canning Crops and Companion Crops. 
National Canners Association, Raw Products Re- 
search Bureau, Washington, D. C 


Nine percent of the canners sold 
directly. The “national brands” had 
salesmen in the large cities and utilized 
food brokers in smaller communities, 
Brokers were used by most of the local 
canners. Twenty-one percent of the can- 
ners made forward sales, 29 percent sold 
by spot orders, and 50 percent used both 
methods. Sixteen processors determined 
their prices by watching the quotations 
of other canners; five obtained their in- 
formation from trade papers and jour- 
nals, two from brokers, and one from 
suppliers. 


During the 1953-54 season the aspara- 
gus price pattern was extremely stable; 
the greatest change for any size of can 
from any producing area was 4.6 per- 
cent. Sweet corn prices did not change 
after January 18 for any quality, style, 
variety, or can size. Pea and tomato 
prices varied according to variety, qual- 
ity, and can size. There was a 10-percent 
change in pumpkin prices during the 
season. 


Fifty percent of the canners disposed 
of their output as soon as possible, ap- 
parently not influenced by either mer- 
chandising possibilities or risk premiums. 
The peak movement of asparagus was in 
May and June, sweet corn in August and 
September, peas in June, July, and 
August, and tomatoes in October. Pump- 
kin sales were rather uniform through- 
out the year. 


Illinois asparagus is sold in the United 
States and Canada east of the Rocky 
Mountains. In general, the market for 
Illinois sweet corn, peas, and pumpkin 
extends south from the Illinois-Wisconsin 
border to the Gulf of Mexico and east 
from Kansas City to the Atlantic Coast. 
The tomatoes are distributed in nearby 
areas to the north, west, and southwest. 


Eighty-eight percent of the contracts 
were sales agreements in which the 
grower agreed to sell and the canner 
agreed to buy. In 12 percent the grower 
held possession of the seed and crop as 
bailee only. Disregarding perennial as- 
paragus, 62 percent of the contracts 
contained provisions for planting the 
crop. One-third of all agreements pro- 
vided for the use of fertilizer; nearly 60 
percent included some provision for in- 
sect control; and eighty-two percent 
specified where the crop was to be de- 
livered. 


Grading systems in the asparagus con- 
tracts followed U. S. Standards except 
that the canners stipulated “unwashed” 
and ‘‘unwatered’’, the diameter was me2- 
sured a shorter distance from the ti), 
and longer spears were permitted. Swect 
corn was graded according to the pr-- 
portion of usable unhusked ears, tole ’- 
ance ranging from 6 to 35  percen% 
Thirty specific grading details were mez- 
tioned in the pea contracts. Most fre- 
quently named were: ripening to a hard 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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